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We had just extricated ourselves from the mul- 
tiplicity of small ravines formed in the chalky soil 
of the valley, and were entering another water- 
course, on the farther side of which lay an exten- 
sive plain, when darkness came on. By the advice 
of our Arabs we came to a halt, until the moon 
should appear. Unbuckling our mattresses, blan- 

Communications must be addressed to the Pub- kets and cloaks, we sought for the sofiest places 
lisher, free of expense, to whom gc? only, and of the water-course to spread them in, while our 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- servants prepared coffee—our Arab conductors 
ments are to be made. doing the same for themselves. 1 was sipping 

Advertisements of 100 words, or twelve lines, the refreshing beverage, when one of my compan- 
inserted three times for One Dollar; each subse- ions drew attention to the picturesqueness of the 
quent insertion twenty-five cents. scene before us. ‘There sat the Arabs around 
their fire, which was casting up its ruddy glow 
against the bank under which they had chosen 

Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. their resting place, and ever and anon flashing 

Baker, Crane & Day, New York. upon some of their bronze faces—bronze both in 

Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. their natural hue, and in the imperturbable gravity 

Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. of their expression; near them were the camels, 
ee ween, itt their meek and patient attitudes of repose. 
‘The savage and dimly discerned scenery around, 
harmonized in a strange but effective manner with 
the litle warm picture which it enclosed, the only 
foliage visible, that of the shaggy tamarisk, con- 
shores of the Red Sea, we arrived at ‘Tor—intend- stituting a principal feature in the whole. The 
ing to proceed thence to Sinai, which is distant frst artists of Europe might have envied us the 
about two days’ journey itfland, at a camel’s walk. pleasure of such a sight. I felt in a more pro- 
While waiting for the camels which were to con- fyund manner than ever I had done before, my 
vey us to our destination, we frequently resorted historical relationship to the past ages of the world, 
to the famous Waddy Moosa, or valley of Moses, jy those ancient Israelites wending through this 
for the purpose of bathing in a hot spring which same wilderness, and bearing on, within the bo- 
tradition asserts to have been used as a bath by com of their singular economy, a load of blessings 
the great Jewish Lawgiver. The Hummum Moose for all mankind. Here was I on the ground which 
or Bath of Moses, is about ten feet square and five they had trodden, and wnder the same sky which 
deep, partly enclosed with stones; and the waters, had canopied them, without, it is true, the pillar 
although they emit a highly sulphurous odor, are, of fire by night, but not without the presence of 
in consequence of their temperature, exceedingly Him who led them in all their wanderings, and 
agreeable to the bather. ‘The exact spot at which bore with all their perverseness, . 

Seba aene-danies eee aan = moon rose about eleven o'clock; and, 
but travellers have generally concluded that th ,| Srear’y velreshed by our eyent repose, we reendl- 
Waddy Moosa, with its wells and its waanibeies ~aigresbael op ( y ote F sgakgarn fo et Hg 
palin trees, is identical with the Elim of the cuered _ eee ee oe cones, Ayers 
narrative, where the Israelites, avearied of the bit- ys a J eae cay Cotes Weems ae tid 
ter waters of Marah, encamped, having found pb cdoan - — oe ns. an 
‘twelve wells of water, and threeseore and ten alter traversing which, we nee the midentein 

' ~s ravines which lay beyond it. ‘These waddies, or 


palm trees,” 2 . nee 

water courses, vary in breadth from twenty to 
eighty yards, and though dry at the period of our 
journey, presented the appearance of having re- 
cently been filled with water. 1 was informed, 
however, that it is only after the melting of unu- 
sually deep snows on the hills that they exhibit 
any considerable stream—a circumstance which 
happens probably once in five years. 

The waddies are covered with a profusion of 
bitter and aromatic herbs, which affurd nourish- 
ment to the camel, and which at times exhale a 
pleasing perfume; and these, together with the 
wiry-leaved tamarisk or bastard cypress, and an 
occasional palm tree, give a touch of oriental 
character to the scenery, without detracting from 
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A JOURNEY TO MOUNT SINAIL. 
BY M. M. SHAW. 


Leaving Suez, and sailing along the eastern 


Tor is a wretched collection of hovels built of 
grav coral and mud; and so close to the water’s 
edge, that on looking at the petty embankment, 
consisting of stems of date palms laid along blocks 
of coral, whose duty it is to resist the inroads of 
the sea, one could not help entertaining an idea 
of insecurity. The inhabitants, however, do not 
appear to be at all incommoded by such a reflec- 
tion. ‘They are an indolent race of Greeks, con- 
sisting of about a dozen families, whose spiritual 
interests are atiended to by a priest from the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai, the contented occupant of a 
domicile not less squalid than those of his parish- 
loners, Fishing, the sale of dates, and the sup- 
plying of water to such ships as touch at the spot, 


ji ped the accuracy of the 
constitute their chief means of livelihood. . : 


sacred narrative—‘' a waste howling wilderness.” 

May 4th, 1839.—Our camels having arrived, Perhaps of all the waddies on the way to Sinai, 
we left ‘Tor, and striking into the Waddy Moosa, none impresses the traveller more than that ealled 
halted at the wells of Elim, to fill our sheep-skins, Waddy Habroon, or the Valley of the Hebrews; 
and give our camels drink. In this we lost much though why it should have received this name, 
valuable time; for the Arabs, accustomed to re- rather than any other of the ravines through which 
gard water as the prime necessary for a journey,|the Hebrews must have passed, it is not easy to 
insisted upon taking in the whole supply here,| conjecture. We halted here, and took break fast 
though they knew we should meet with abun- under a little projection of the rock which bounds 


' . > . . . . 
dance of it the next morning. one of its sides. Sut for a streamlet which 





trickled its feeble way through gravel and rushes, 
wild cypresses, and a meagre sprinkling of date 
palms, and which raised some of the sweeter 
home-feelings, this ravine would have outrivalled 
all the others for sublimity and solemn grandeur. 
The Scriptural expression—‘‘a waste howling 
wilderness’’—characterizes, as exactly as lan- 
guage can, the style of the scenery of these wad- 
dies all along the route to Sinai; but one must 
have been there—one must have seen the ragged, 
shattered, and splintery pinnacles of bare red rock 
frowning above, and literally /istened to the un- 
broken silence of the waste below, before one can 
understand the full force of the description. 

Full of excitement, and prepared by the de- 
scriptions of certain travellers to expect a sight 
of the most unusual and impressive kind, I had 
reached a slight elevation on the borders of an 
oval shaped plain of considerable extent, when 
one of the Arabs exclaimed, **Gibbel Moosa”’ 
(Mountain of Moses)—the name given to Sinai, 
Our disappointment was extreme. We looked in 
vain for some awful, isolated mountain, such as 
we had supposed Sinai to be. All that we saw 
was the fore-mentioned oval shaped plain, bound- 
ed on the right and left by a chain of vast mounds 
of stone, or rounded hills, quite different in char- 
acter from the other broken ranges. Opposite to 
us, separated from the plain by a shallow water 
course, which wound half round its base, and dis- 
joined from the range on both sides, more, how- 
ever, on the right than on the lefi—was a moun- 
tain, seemingly about three hundred feet high. 
This was the mountain the sight of which had 
drawn forth the exelamation of the Arab—St. 
Catharine's, with its famous convent,* behind 
which, and concealed from us as yet, lay Sinai 
prope r. 

Mount Sinai proper, as has been already men- 
tioned, is not visible on the road from Tor, being 
concealed by the intervening mountain of St. 
Catharine’s. There is a striking difference be- 
tween the color of the rock composing Mount 
Sinai and that of the rock composing St. Catha- 
rine’s—a circumstance which is rendered all the 
more noticeable by the close juxtaposition of the 
two mountains; so close, indeed, as only to be 
expressed by the word contact. ‘The stone“of St. 
Catharine’s is the same porphyry-colored granite 
which appears to compose almost all the ranges 
of the desert; the stone of Sinai, on the other 
hand, whatever be its compositio#, is of a dirty 
white and grey color, with a thin black or brown 
scurf, | roduced by the action of the weather. In 
this appearance our imaginations tried to find evi- 
dence of the great elemental warfare recorded in 
the sacred bouks; but unless in the whiteness of 
the summit, which might be supposed to have 
heen the effect of the bleaching action of fire on 
porphyry-colored granite, we could not find traces 
so palpable as we desired. Sinai rises like a vast 
tower from the plain, and is a more roundly-shaped 
eminence than is common in this region. Creep- 
ing close to the brink of the precipice, on the side 


opposite to that by which we had ascended, | 
} ; 


gazed downward, not without feelings of dread, as 
the wind swept over me in sufficient force to carry 
me away. On this side, the mountain ts not de- 
void of sublimity, which, however, is not increased 


‘ry 


by the small chapel erected on the spot. ‘The 


*The Convent of St. Cathurine’s, at Sinai, was founded 
according to tradition, by Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, in the fourth century. 
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plain at the foot of Mount Sinai is of greater ex- 
tent than the oval-shaped one mentioned as stretch- 
ing out before St. Catharine’s; and, contrary to 
the assertions of some, is, with the small bills 
which bound it, (even without having recourse to 
the opinion, that geological changes have been 
brought about in this locality by convulsions 
which have happened subsequently to the period 
referred to by the sacred historian) quite large 
enough to have afforded encamping room to the 
Israclites while the law was being delivered. 
However, we are not bound to consider this 
mountain the true Sinai, although there seems to 
be little room for doubting that it is. ‘There is 
one mountain in the vicinity of Tor, with an im- 
mense plain at its base, which some are disposed 
to think is more entitled to the honor. 


«2eer 


{ visiter asked a deaf and dumb child why 
God had deprived him and his companions of the 
senses which he had given to others. He thought 
a moment and then wrote on the slate, ** Even so 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 


«weer 


Photography applied to Astronomy.—Profes- 
sor Nicholl, at the time of the discovery of Pho- 
tography, suggested that it might be applied to 
astronomical purposes; but to the present time no 
practical results have been attained. In Italy, 
however, photographic maps have been made of 
the heavens; and the forms of the nebula have 
been transferred to a photographie stone and from 
thence to paper. ‘The nucleus of the nebula of 
Adromeda was subjected to a magnifying power 
of 824 and then daguerreotyped. By this process 
it was resolved into a great number of luminous 
points. ‘These, by the application of a higher 
magnifying power, may turn out to be stars.— 
There is no limit to the magnifying power by this 
process, for a magnified daguerreotype image may 
be illuminated and again magnified, and the image 
thus obtained may be illuminated and magnified 
in its turn.— Living Age. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LEECH. 


This animal has had a reputation from the ear- 
liest periods of medical science. Even from the 
time of Homer, the appellation of leech was given 
to the practitioners of the art of surgery. It is 
amongst the lowest classes of the animal chain of 
being; is literally a worm; and yet it has been 
sougift after and valued There are 
about thirteen or fourteen species of the leech, 
some of which are found in most parts of the 
world; but the medicinal species is the best 
known, and abounds in various parts of Europe, 
as Russia, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, in the mar- 
shy plains of Egypt, and in various parts of Asia. 
It belongs to the class annelides or ringed worms, 
its body being composed of a series of rings or 
circular muscles, by the successive contractions 
of which it moves along, either in the water or 
upon the surface of leaves, reeds, or other solid 
bodies. ‘The tail extremity is in the form of a 
cup or sucker, by which it adheres firmly to flat 
substances, on the same principles as a boy’s lea- 
ther sucker adheres to and lifis up a stone. The 
mouth is also in the form of a sucker, and is, 
moreover, furnished with three cartilaginous teeth, 
pli iced so as to form with each other a triangle.— 
‘These teeth are very curious bodies. W hen ex- 
amined, and felt with the point of the finger, they 
seem soft and blunt; but the animal, when about 
to pierce the skin, seems to have the power of 
erecting them into firm, sharp-edged lancets, 


all ages. 


which saw through the integuments in a single 
stant, and almost without inflicting any pain. 





Having made the puncture, the blood is extracted 
by a process of suction, and is passed through the 
cesophagus into the stomach, or rather stomachs, 
of the animal, which consist of a series of com- 
municating cells, that occupy the greater part of 
the interior of its body. ‘The leech having thus 
gorged itself to the utmost, if undisturbed, remains 
in a half-torpid condition ull it has digested its 
gory meal, and not unfrequently dies of the sur- 
feit. If it survives, it will have increased very 
greatly in size. Considering the myriads of these 
animals that exist congregated in their native 
pools, it must only be on rare occasions that each 
individual of the group can get an opportunity of 
fastening on any of the larger animals and thus 
obtaining a meal; in fact, such an occurrence may 
not happen in months, or even in a life-time. lt 
is said that they attack smaller animals, such as 
frogs and other reptiles, grubs and worms; and 
that they will even prey on each other; though 
they suck the blood of living animals only. But 
even supposing that the y have no access to blood, 
nature has endowed them with other resources. 
They can live for month 
pears pure water alone. 


sand years on what ap- 
This forms the singular 
circumstance in the diet of these animals. ‘They 
delight to gorge themselves with a full meal 
blood, even to a surfeit, and yet with plain water 
they live, grow, and seem to have the greatest 
enjoyment of existence. It would appear as if 
their three lancet-formed teeth, and their carnivor- 
ous appetites, were bestowed more for the benefit 
of man than for themselves, and that in their sys- 
tem of dietetics water is the rule, and blood the 
exception. 

In a domestic state, leeches are frequently kept 
for years in a glass jar, without other food than 
clear river water; a change of which is necessary 
every few days. On this they thrive, and gradu- 
ally increase in bulk. Occasionally, too, they 
change their skins, which come off in successive 
rings from their body. Now as water is an inor- 
ganic substance, and, besides, does not contain all 
the elements of the abimal tissues, we must sup- 
pose that, mingled with the clearest river water, 
there is always a sufficient quantity of vegetable 
infusion and minute animalcules, or other animal 
juices, to allord them a sufficiency of nourish- 
ment. 

‘The medical leech is a native of many parts of 
Britain, but is now become very rare. Ik still is 
seen among the lakes of Westmoreland; but even, 
on the authority of Wordsworth’s Leech-Gatherer, 
they are fast disappearing— 

‘Once I could meet with them on every side, 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay: 

Yet still 1 perseverc, and find them where £ may.’ 


During the continental war, the British supply 
was completely exhausted, and a single leech not 
unfrequently sold for two shillings and sixpence, 
and even five shillings. Since the peace, the sup- 
ply has been abundant from France and 8 
France is supplied chiefly from Strasburg, whence 
they are imported from ffungary, Turke ey, Wal- 
lachia, and Russia, and kept in ponds. The y are 
carried into France on spring-wagons, and are 
contained in moistened bags, each bag containing 
one hundred and twenty leeches. Previous to 
1834, upwards of forty-six millions of leeches 
were imported into France annually; at present, 
the numbers have decreased to seventeen millions. 
They are imported into London and Leith by sea, 
packed in little bags, which are occasionally mois- 
tened with water during the short voyage. In 
general, they arrive fresh and healthy; but they 
are not unfrequently liable to disease, which de- 
stroys great numbers. There are three sorts or 
sizes; the largest and middle sorts being reckoned 
the best. A large leech is calculated to abstract 
half an ounce of blood, besides the quantity which 


pain. _— 
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flows from the wound afterwards. 
sizes are comparatively inefficacious. 

The test of a good leech is, that it should, when 
squeezed in the palm of the hand, contract into a 
firm ball, and not remain elongated and flabl y.— 
After having been used once, and gorged with 
blood, they are never so lively as before; for the 
most part they are dull, and will not readily bite. 
A leech suspected to contain blood may also be 
tested by applying to its mouth a little salt, when 
the contained blood will in a few minutes be e ject- 
ed. ‘This is one plan of making leeches disgorge 
their full of blood. If when taken off, their mouth 
be placed in a little salt, they immediately sicken, 
and discharge the contents of their stomach. An- 
other plan is to seize them by the obtuse end, and 
strip them firmly but slowly through the fingers. 
Others, again, place them in tepid water, and al- 
low them to make the best of their luxurious 
meal; but in such cases the usual fate of gluttons 
and epicures sooner or later cuts them off. 

A common animal in the pools of this country 
is the horse-leech. It nearly resembles the other, 
but is of a more uniform black color, and not so 
decidedly marked with greenish streaks on the 
back as the medicinal species. ‘The horse-leech 
has no great inclination to fasten on the human 
skin; but when it does so, it takes its fill, just like 
the other, and no more. ‘There is a popu ir, but 
unfounded belief that, if a leech of this dese ription 
Jo fasten on the skin, it will continue to suck and 
discharge the blood till every drop in the body is 
exhausted. Hence they are the dread of every 
school-boy who happens to wade with naked legs 
into their domains, 








The smaller 


The leech, like many other animals, appears to 
have a very nice sensibility in regard to atmos- 
pheric changes, and espec ially in what regards the 
electric modifications of the air. Before storms, 
or any sudden change in the atmosphere, the leech 
is seen in great activity, and darting up to the sur- 
face of the water in its jar. ‘These animals too, at 
certain times, are found to move out of the water, 
and t6 remain for considerable periods clustered 
on the dry sides of their upper jar; while on other 
occasions they will remain for days immersed in 
the water near the bottom. ‘They produce sinall 
eggs which form into cocoons, from which in due 
time the living young make their appearance. 

The art of cupping, now geneially practised, 
has greatly superseded the use of leeches. ‘This 
art is an imitation of the natural process of the 
leech. It gives litde pain, and is more speedily 
accomplished, but is not in all respects equally 
efficacious. 
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SPANISH MAGISTRATES. 


In a Jate number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the following aneedote is told to illus- 
trate tl rruption of the ‘I anish magistracy: 

‘A rich miller in the « 


untry was fixed upon 
'y three persons as a fit object to be plucked. It 
so chanced that shortly before the time appointed 
for the attack of his house, a party of travelling 
soldiers had requested lodgings of him for the 
night, which he had granted; and these soldiers 
were slec ping above, when the rol-bers arrived 
and demanded his money. ‘The miller told them 
he would go and fetch it; he awoke the soldiers, 
and with their assistance killed the three thieves 
and left them lying. The next day, as it was 
proper the authorities should be made acq juainted 
with the circumstances, he went to the hous se of 
the aleade (magistrate) of his village, to call him 
to make his examinations. The alcade was not 
at home; on finding which he proceeded to the 
next in office, who was not at home either. He 
then went on to the third, neither was this one to 
be found, nor did any body know anything of the 
three. At last, therefore, he returned home and 
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pre pared to bury them himself, when on taking senses gradually overcome.- Still, he retained now sold it to keep himself from starving. ‘The 
ot? the masks which concealed their faces, lo, and sufficient sense to understand what was going on, canon, throwing down two francs to the good stall 
behold, there lay the three alcades !” and to feel the hand of his entertainer gliding keeper for her bargain, hastened to the old man, 
stealthily into his pocket. Rendered desperate who still sat eating his cheerless crust. From 
by the dread of losing his week’s earnings, he him he learned that he was the natural son of a 
aroused himself, called in the police, had the rob- person of high rank,.and had, after the death of 

‘The French newspapers have recently report- ber arrested, and taken before a commissary or his parents, been committed to Bailly’s care, 
ed, amongst their accounts of law proceedings, magistrate. ‘The deceitful old man defended him- whose adopted child and pupil he became up to 
three traits of struggling poverty, so affecting and self by saying he merely w a to play a trick the day before his execution, when the above in- 
instructive, that we re-produce them for the edifi- upon his young companion, and n proof of his seription was written, and the book sent. The 
cation of our readers. respectability, produced his passport. ‘The ma- worn old man had since fabored in the capacity 

‘The first came off before the authorities in the gistrate examined it, and reading it aloud, pro- of instructor of children; but having been attacked 
shape of a fraud on the revenue, but one attended nounced the name of ‘Jaques Antoine—-.’ ‘The by illness, and compelled to resign his duties, he 
by circumstances which have softened the hearts accuser, rubbing his eyes, and looking at the de- gradually sank to such a state of destitution, that 
of the otherwise rigid and exact functionaries on fendant attentively, called out, after a pause, in a he was driven to turn the last gift of his friend 
whom it was perpetrated. It had been remarked tone of agony, ‘Mon Dieu, c'est mon pere!’ and, and benefactor into bread. The priest took the 
at one of the post-offices that a letter, coming overcome by emotion, fell back in aswoon. At old man to his home, fed and comforted him. till 
from the frontiers of Siberia, and of course eutail- first, dissipation, altered attire, and the time which he was enabled to procure him admission into an 
ing heavy postage expenses, arrived regularly had elapsed since they had met, had effectually asylum specially instituted for receiving respect- 
every three months in Paris, addressed to a Polish disguised the father from the son; but when the able persons fallen into decay—the hospital of 
count. A few days after each letter reached its name was mentioned, recognition ensued. By Larochefoucauld. ‘There he now remains to end 
destination, a tall man, with thick black musta- the laws of France, the accusation of a child can- his days in peace. 
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THREE ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 


ches, and a military bearing, came to claim it.-— not be taken against a parent, and the defendant sooo 
Little difficulty was of course made in giving the was about to be dismissed, when he was confront- THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 
missive into his hands, the clerk at the same time ed by other accusers whom he had defrauded, and Among the places which I have visited, is the 


informing him of the price of the postage. The was committed for trial upon by-gone charges of Dead Letter Office, in the post office department. 
Pole attentively examining the superscription, af- felony. ‘The son returned, and told the sad tale It is certainly an interesting part of that building. 
ter shaking his head with emotion, would return to his mother; and has, it is hoped, been taught You will be surprise d atsome facts I learned there. 
it, saying that the letter bore his name, but was a lesson of the necessity for temperance which he ‘The business of the dead letter office alone, em- 
not intended for him. ‘The same circumstance, will profit by. ‘The father will, it is to be feared, ploys four elerks all the time. One opens the 
repeated at stated intervals for several years run- end his days an outcast from society. bundles containing the letters sent to Washington, 
ning, awakened curiosity. ‘The opening of the ‘The third little romance, perhaps the most af- from the several post offices, after they have been 
letters after the time appointed by the rules of the fecting of all, is derived from the Gazette de Tri-\ advertised and no owner found for them. He 
post-office, afforded no elucidation to this myste- bunaux. One day in October, a widow, who passes the letters over to the other clerks, who 
ry, for the eontents were in blank paper. Some keeps a book-stall near the bridge of St. Michael, open them all, to see if they contain any thing 
indiseretion at length revealed the secret; and it was accosted by an old man, who seemed borne! valuable. If they do not, they are thrown on to 
turned out that the Polish count was one of a fa- down with hunger and wretchedness. [rom un- the pile on the floor. No time is allowed to read 
mily who took an active part in the revolution of der a worn and tattered coat he drew forth a thick them, as that would be impossible, without a great 
Poland, and, after the events of 1831, was, to- volume, which was torn, and bore other marks of addition of help. ‘The number of dead letters re- 
gether with his father, his three brothers, and two long use. He offered it for sale, owning that tts turned to the general post office is astonishingly 
uncles, condemned to banishment in Siberia. He intrinsic worth was little, ‘though,’ he continued, large. You will be surprised when I tell you that 
alone escaped, and found an asylum in France; ‘it is and always has been valuable to me, and | it is 1,400,000 a year, and under the cheap post- 
but, reduced to the utmost straits, unable to pay shall part with it most unwillingly; but I have not age system is increasing! Hence it re quires swift 
postage from so great a distance, aud longing to the courage to allow myself to die of hunger while hands to open so large a number, without stopping 


receive tidings of his relations, they agreed upon | have even this treasured re lic to sell. Give me to read a word. Any one who is so silly as to 
the following plan, which they carried on with for it anything you please. The stall keeper ex- write a mess of nonsense to an imaginary person, 
success for several years: amined the book. and found it to be the first edi- supposing it will be ultimately read by some one, 


On the cover of the letter, each word in the ad- tion of the * History of Astronomy amongst all may save himself the trou! on hereafter. He may 
dress was written by the different members of his Nations,’ by Bailly, but in so bad a condition, depe nd upon it, not a word will be likely to be 
family; thus the unfortunate Pole, from his exact that it was scarcely worth buying at all; but, out read of the letter, unless he ineloses something 
knowledge of the hand-writing of each, obtained of compassion, the benevolent woman bought it valuable in it; and that would be paying too dear 
by mere examination of the outside, certitude of for a franc. ‘The old man immediately entered a for so small a whistle. At the end of each quar- 
the existence of his captive relations, and of their baker’s shop, brought out a loaf, and, sitting down ter, the letters that have been opened having ac- 
continuing together on the same spot. On hear- beside the river, ate it greedily, and in solitude. cumulated to a huge mass, and having been in the 
ing this pitiable statement, the functionaries over- [t happened that a canon of Notre Dame, who is mean time stowed into bags, are carried out on 
looked the fraud on the revenue in the affection an indefatigable collector of old books, had wit- the plains, and there consumed in a bonfire. The 
which prompted, and the ingenuity which con- nessed the whole proceeding; and whea th old huge bags make five or six cart loads each quar- 


trived the scheme. man had left the stall, he took up the book. On ter, 

The second incident is of a more tragic east, examining the title-page of the book, he foun ithe ‘The letters containing any thing valuable, or in 
and resembles one of those strange coincidences following lines traced with a firm hand with ink, fact, any matter inelosed, are passed over to a 
which are met with in fictions. A young work- which had now faded 4 the color of rust: ‘My fourth clerk, who occupies a separate room for the 
man of good character supported a sorrowing mo- young friend, I am condemned to die: at this purpose, and there are canvassed by this gentle- 
ther, whose husband had many years previously hour to-morrow I shall be no more. le ive VOU man. It is very interesting to examine the heteto- 
basely abandoned her to great pecuniary distress, friendless in the world—-in a time of dreadful genous materials of this room, that have been ex- 


Though generally a sober and very industrious trouble; and that is one of my bitterest griefs. 1 tracted from letters, and accumulating for years. 


person, he was, one Sunday night, enticed by had promised to = a a to you; God wills Ilere you see the singular matters that are some- 
several fellow-artisans to visit a public-house near that my promise shall not be performed. ‘Take times tr msported through the post office. The 
the Barrier d’Enfer. The wine circulated freely; this volume as the sie of my earliest love, and amount of moneys, that at various times has beer 
but after a little indulgence, the young man stop- keep it in memory of me. —Bauty.”* This, found in letters, is very large. When any thing 
ped short, saying that he could not afford to spend then, was a presentation copy sent filty years ago of value, as money, drafts, &e., is found, the rule 
any more money away from his mother and his from the unfortunate author, on the eve of his ex- is, to return it to the post office whence it came, 
home. <Ax ‘cordingly he left the house, and walk- ecution—to the distressed individual who had but and the postmaster of that office must advertise 

ed towards his residence, a little confused, it is : or use any other means best calculated to find the 


true, by the quantity of wine he had swallowed. ; = debe Sytmnes Taillg _ — " phar Lone owner. If all his efforts fail, he returns it to the 
Presently one of the boon companions, an elderly oem eg pT work te the Freneh Academy inl7a4, general office, and it is labelled and filed away. 
stranger, overtook him, and after commending his jie was admitted one of its members, and at the Revolution Sometimes as much as $300 are found in a wee 

forbearance, and expressing much admiration of was made president of the first National Assembly. Afier- in dead letters! I think within this month several 
the sentiments he had uttered, offered to ‘treat’ Wards he became mayor of Paris; but his lamane eondnct hundreds have been found. An iron chest is kept 
him at the first house of entertainment they pass- |i" Tepressing tamu't, and the honest s) npathy he evinced | foe the purpose of these deposits. In looking over 


rT ‘ towards the royal family, made him so nnpopular, that he ate : 
ed. ‘The youth assented. ‘They entered a wine was obliged to resign his office. In 1793 he was denounced the files in that chest, | was astonished at the 


shop, drank, and in a short time the guest felt his by the anarchists of the day, and guillotined. amount of money there, and the large sums con 
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tained in some of the letters. Some single letters 
containing $50, $40, $20, and down to $1. One 
letter contained a £10 note—very likely the pro- 
perty of some poor emigrant, (intended for his 
wife or children) who had made a mistake in 
sending it, and no owner could be found, 

Among this money is a good deal of counterfeit. 
The letters are all labelled, not only with the 
sums, but also whether containing counterfeit or 
good money. There were many bad small bills, 
seattered through the piles. In one case there was 
a bad half eagle; in another were two letters, each 
containing $300 counterfeit money! It was on 
some New York bank, new and very nicely done, 
and was, no doubt, the remittance of one counter- 
feiter to another, who had heen in the mean time 
apprehended, or who was suspicious he was 
watched, and hence had been too cunning to call 
for the wicked deposite of his confederate. In 
the strong box, also, was a box of change, of all 
kinds, and a large string of rings of various fancies 
and values, taken from the dead letters. Many a 
love token of this modest kind, enveloped in a let- 
ter couched in most honeyed words, and intended, 
in the mind of the writer, for the dearest girl in 
the universe, had, instead of reaching its interest- 
ing destination, brought up in the dead leuer of- 
fice, passed through the practical hands of these 
cold, grey-haired clerks, who never stopped to 
read the tender effusion that cost so much racking 
of the heart-strings—and the delicate pledge of af- 
fection had been tossed into the iron chest, in- 
stead of encircling the taper finger of ** the love” 
for whom it was purchased, 

But passing out of the chest, the matters that 
meet your eye on the shelves and in the cases are 
equally interesting. Here are books, and ribbons, 
and gloves, and hosiery, and a thousand other 
things. I saw one specimen of a most splendid 
ribbon of several yards, that seemed very much 
out of place herce—when it was intended to adorn 
the bonnet of some lady. A package lay near, 
that had not been opened. It was from England. 
The postage was $8,63. It had been refused at 
the office where sent, because of its enormous 
postage, and was sent to the dead oflice in due 
course of time. Now, said the superintendent, | 
will show you what valueless things are sent 
through the mails, in comparison to their expense. 
I do not know what is in this, but we will see. 
So he opened it, and behold, it contained about a 
yard of coarse cloth, like crash, worth perhaps 2 
shilling, which had been sent to some dry goods’ 
house in this country, as a specimen of the manu- 
facture of the article, by some factory in England. 
Of course, the postage being thirty times its value, 
it was refused by those to whom it was directed. 
I saw (wo night caps that were taken from a letter 
only a few days since. If the poor fellow to whom 
they were sent does not sleep in a night cap until 
he gets these, his head will be cold. It is impos- 
sible for the department to attend to finding own- 
ers for the comparatively valueless things that are 
received; as night caps, ribbons, garters, stock- 
ings, &c., &c., and they are therefore thrown into 
the receptacle of “things lost to earth,’’ and a 
pretty ** kettle of fish”? there is in that recepta- 
cle, you may depend. 

In the cases, arranged and labelled for the pur- 
pose, are the legal documents found in letters. 
These are numerous, and run back for a long 
term of years. ‘They are most carefully preserved. 
The beneficial policy of this preservation has been 
ofien illustrated, and most strikingly so, only the 
other day. A-gentleman, in a distant state, wrote 
the superintendent that some seven or eight years 
ago, a large package of most valuable papers had 
been lost through the post office. They involved 
the right to a large estate. If he could not find 


did so. He told me that the first case he opened, 
under a pile of other papers, he saw a large pack- 
age answering the description. He took it out, 
and it was the very papers wanted. They had 
slept there quietly for years. ‘The postage was 
about $10; and they had originally, by some mis- 
take, failed of their rightful owner. The package 
had been carefully preserved, and the owner was 
pecuniarily saved.—/ortland Argus. 
THE LATTER RAIN. 
BY JONES VERY. 
The latter rain,—it falls in anxious haste 
Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 
As if it would each root's lost strength repair ; 
But not a blade grows green as in the Spring, 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves, 
Nor busy birds, as then, are heard to sing, 
Building upon the boughs or ’neath the caves; 
The rain falls still—yet Nature heeds it not, 
She lifeless lies, as lies upon the bier 
The corse that soon within the ground must rot, 
Nor knows that on it falls the scalding tear: 
Yet she, tho’ dead, like man, shall live again, 
And bless with smiles and songs, the latter rain, 
a ali alli is 
EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 
BY HENRY VAUGHAN.—BoRN 1621, piep 1675. 
When first thy eyes*unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their Ged, as flowers do to the sun: 
Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 


Him company all day; and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day: these are set awful hours 
*T'wixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sunrising; for day sullies flowers: 
tise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 


And heaven’s gates open when the world is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a sprig 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM! Canst thou not sing: 
Oh! leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 
The whole unto Him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 
Pour oil upon the stones, seek sin forgiven, 


‘hen journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


Mornings are mysteries: the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden food : 

Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 


Should move—They make us holy, happy, rich. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 

Despatch necessities; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may : 

Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 

3e God's alone, and choose the better part. 

<cddianiiitceaietealiaitiea si 
A Slight Cause of War.—A writer in the New 


England Puritan states on the authority of the 
Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, that when 


the French had possession of the Valley of the 


Ohio, a feud arose between the Shawnee and 
Delaware Indians, in the Valley of Wyoming. 


The children and women of each tribe were gath- 
ering fruit upon the Wyoming side, when a dis-| 


claimed by another. ‘This involved the question 
of boundary and territorial right. When the war- 
riors returned from the chase, they took part with 
their respective women—a fight ensued—the 
Shawnees were defeated and expelled from the 
valley by their conquering rivals. 

Have not Christian nations frequently engaged 
in war about matters, in their origin, of no more 
importance, than ** the title to a grasshopper?” 
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WWar.—In looking over the world to examine 
how ‘ar the precepts of the gospel have obtained 
place in the hearts of men, a sorrowful picture of 
wrong and outrage meets our view. With gov- 
ernments, might and power appear to be incom- 
patible with justice and mercy; and a reckless 
desire for aggrandizement seems to have banished 
from the hearts of rulers, a proper regard for the 
principles which breathe peace on earth and good- 
will to men. It is now about two hundred years 
since Friends attempted to hold up to the world a 
standard of righteousness, embracing the gospel 
of peace. How many human beings, since that 
period, have been offered up to the Moloch of 
War? Humanity sickens, as the French Revo- 
lution—the bloody contests between England and 
France—the mad and devastating career of Na- 
poleon—our own Revolution—that of Greece and 
South America, and the atrocities in British India, 
rise up before us. ‘These we are prone to look 
upon as events of the past—belonging to a period 
of comparative darkness—and unlikely to be re- 
enacted. But let us not deceive ourselves; and it 
is to this point that we desire to call attention. 
We should never forget that principles are un- 


‘changeable; what has been, may be again. It is 


true, our firesides appear now secure, but how is 
it with our fellow-creatures elsewhere? See Rus- 
sia without a shadow of right, now, at this period 
of the nineteenth century, sacrificing army after 
army in endeavoring to conquer Circassia! See 
France perpetrating the vilest cruelty, in the pros- 
ecution of similar attempts, upon a portion of 
Africa! See England, in her grasping designs 
upon India, immolating thousands upon thousands 
of the inhabitants of that unhappy country; and 
when, as has recently occurred, the accounts of 
a bloody battle reaches her metropolis, stating 
that after immense slaughter 4000 of these na- 
tives were drowned in attempts to escape from 
their chris/ian pursuers, a solemn vote of thanks 
is offered to the chief in these murders! And 
as a matter which involves more directly our self- 
interest, let us look at our own country, and see 
whether, in the councils of its government, there 
is such a regard for right—such an appreciation 
of the obligations of christianity as guarantees 
safety to our own firesides. Here we find that 
on a subject of mere imaginary honor, (the posses- 
sion of a strip of wilderness thousands of miles 
distant) the propriety of engaging in war with the 
most powerful nation of the earth is seriously en- 


them he would be irretrievably ruined, and begged pute arose between them, concerning the fitle to tertained; and so earnest is this war spirit, and so 


him to search in the department for them. He) 


a large grasshopper caught by one child and'teckless are its advocates, that the question still 
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trembles in the balance. We none of us know 
how soon our dwellings may be laid in ashes, 
and we be called to an active participation in 
scenes parallel to those we have reviewed. 

Our concern is, that we may have a just appre- 
ciation of the position we occupy before the world; 
that we do not allow ourselves to become content- 
ed in a culpable lukewarmness or lulled into a 
false security. ‘That we have obligations on this 
subject, we all admit; and that these obligations 
are increased by the position we occupy as a re- 
ligious suciety, we earnestly believe. Notwith- 
standing the dark scenes before us, our faith in 
the Divine power is undiminished, our confidence 
We 
believe that He has called our religious body to 


in the wisdom of His government remains. 


an important work in promoting ‘Truth and right- 
eousness amongst men; and we fear, that in refer- 
ence to this testimony, in latter times, many of us 
have been a cause of stumbling to sincere inqui- 
rers. Instead of cecupying the high position as- 
sumed by our predecessors, and maintaining it 
with fidelity, have we not gradually allowed our- 
selves to assimilate with the world around us, and 
to become imbued with its spirit? If we manifest 
a spirit of aggression and uncontrolled selfishness 
in our business relations with our fellow-men, 
what does it avail that we refuse to perform mili- 
tary service? And if we participate in all the feel- 
ings of animosity connected with political strife, 
and give active adherence to a warlike govern- 
ment, what does it signify that we nominally pro- 
fess to be the advocates of peace? 

We repeat our desire that the magnitude of this 
testimony may be felt—that each one of us may 
seek to know the responsibilities we incur in our 
social and business relations, and endeavor to fol- 
low with fidelity that path of duty which the light 
of ‘Truth illuminates. 





MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult., at the house of John Barnsley, in New- 
town township, by Friends’ ceremony, Paxson WitpMAn, 
of Buckingham, to Auice P., daughter of Asher Paxson, of 
Solebury, all of Bucks county. 


soihieadicatia e 


DIED. 


On the 24th of 2nd month, 1846, Tuomas Witttams, of 
this city, in the 83d year of his age. 


On the morning of the 15th inst., in the 56th year of her 
age, Desoran, wite of Joseph Parker. 


On 4th-day afternoon, the 15th inst. Daxie. Neat, in 
the 63d year of his age. 

Danie! Neall, is a name associated with many of the no- 
blest attributes of our nature—and the announcement of 
his departure will bring sorrow to many hearts, 

He was a man possessing unusual force of character; he 
had a vigorous mind—clear judgment—enlarged and chas- 
tened benevolence—unbending firmness—and unimpeach- 
able integrity. Few have given higher evidence of being 
true to themselves—of occupying the talents committed to 
them, and acting with fidelity the part assigned them by 
an All-wise Creator. 

Deeply imbued with the principles of Christianity, and 
having himself passed through the valley of affliction, his 
sympathies knew no bounds,—where suffering existed, his 
heart was ever ready to feel, and, if prudence warranted, 
his hand was open to bestow. 

Born and educated in the midst of slavery, he regarded 
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of Friends, of Philadelphia, held at Cherry street; and the 
faithfulness with which he exercised his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for that station, will leave an enduring impression be- 
hind him. 

Industrious and self-relying, he attained a high eminence 
in his worldly profession, and was blessed with means for 
extended beneficence. How he exercised his stewardship 
over these, many grateful hearts can testify. But, adversity 
and prosperity found him alike unostentatious and digm- 
fied; regardless of the frivolities of life and ever ready to ap- 
preciate its obligations; plainness and simplicity marked his 
character in a striking degree. Having his example before 
us—while our hearts are filled with sorrow for our loss— 
let us bear in mind, that 


“ He mourns the dead who lives as they desire.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Governor has signed the Lill to incorporate the com. 
pany to construct a railroad from Harrisburg to Pittsburg. 

The relations between this country and England remain 
unsettled. The “Oregon” resolutions are still before the 
Senate. 

Philadelphia Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.—This body has been in session the past two 
weeks, At their meeting on the Sth inst., the following 
report and resolutions were presented from the Committee 
to whom was referred a certain Preamble and Resolution 
on the subject of Slavery and Abolition :— 


That we, the members of the Philadelphia Annual Con- 


ference, are as much as ever convinced of the great evils of 


slavery; but, at the same time, we know our calling too 
well, to interfere with matters not properly belonging to the 
Christian Ministry. We stand in relation to slavery and 
abolition where we have always stood, and where we expect 
to stand, walking by the same rule, and minding the same 
things; and ask that our action in the past may be taken as 
an index to our action in the future, ‘Therefore 


Resolved, First—That we will abide by the discipline of 


the M. E. Church as it is, and will resist every attempt to 
alter it, in reference to slavery, so as to change the terms 
of membership. 

Resolved, Secondly—That we sincerely deprecate all 
agitation of the exciting subjects which have unhappily di- 
vided the Church; and impressed with the vital importance, 
especially for these times, of the Apostolical injunction— 
“Be at peace among yourselves”—we will, as far as lies in 
our power, follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. 

The report was adopted without debate. 

The following resolution was also unanimously adopied : 

Resolved, That we do, as heretofore, heartily approve of 
the Cause of African Colonization, and that we will give it 
such reasonable support as circumstances will admit. 


The Right of Suffrage-—There are in the State of New 
York, 15,000 men without the right of suffrage by the pre- 
sent constitution. A convention to amend the constitution 
will meet next June, and a vigorous effort will be made to 
secure equal rights to that class of the population. ‘Their 
appeals to the people are calm, cogent and eloquent, and 
seem to meet with considerable favor. The opposition to 
them, however, is strong and determined. Should the 
amendinent prevail, an important change in the polities of 
New York will be effected; and from the ponderous vote of 
that State, its influence upon politics will be seriously felt. 
The political revolution in New Hampshire is ominous of 
other and similar changes in the North. Right or wrong, 
the admission of Texas with the unbounded right of holding 
mankind in bondage, has given a general impulse to the 
anti-slavery movement; and those who are not blind to the 
signs of the times, cannot fail to perceive the influences 
which surround us. The unquiet spirit of the South has 
evoked a spirit which, but for her had slumbered. Yet, not 
content, she persists, by her efforts to destroy the tariff and 
sacrifice the interest of the North to British avarice and 
ambition, in her war against her brethren, as if the sympa- 
thies of all the world were with slavery, aud as if such a 
contest were safe.— North American. 

The Eclipse.—Silliman’s Journal gives the following ac- 
count of the eclipse of the sun which will take place on the 
25th inst., and will commence a few minutes before 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

“Tt will be the last large eclipse that will be visible to us 
for upwards of eight years, and the last that will be total 
in this vicinity until 1869. 

The duration of the central eclipse on the earth will be 
3h. 344 min., and the length of its path about 9000 miles. 


the system with unmixed abhorrence, and devoted much of) For thirteen minutes after the beginning, and about seven- 


his time and means in endeavors for its overthrow. 

The colored race found in him a steady friend, and an 
earnest advocate. 
rights, and one of the last acts of his life was an effort to 


diminish the unchristian prejudice which so cruelly afflicts 
them. 


At the time of his decease, and for many years previous. | the island of Cuba, appears to be the only place of note or 


ly, he filled the station of overseer in the Monthly Meeting 


He labored much to secure them their| mainder of the time, or for upwards of three hours, it will! 


teen minutes before the end of the central eclipse, or for 
about half an hour only, ¢ will be annular; during the re- 


be total, but so small is the extent of land on which the 
eclipse will be central, and so narrow the shadow of the 
moon, that Sagua la Grande, a town on the north side of 


importance on the earth, that will see a total eclipse. 


NCER. 












FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Critical state of the English Dominion in India.—The 
Portsmouth (English) Telegraph of the 7th ult. says: “We 
do not expect any very solid regults from the recent vict 
ries of Moodkee and Ferozeshah,which were severe checks, 
but which did not terminate in any disastrous or complete 
route of the foe. We must own, however, that we expected 
their effects upon the spirit and constancy of the Sikhs to 
have been more sensible, and to have at least spared us any 
alarm and anxiety for our own troops and forts within our 
territory. But even in this humble expectation we find our- 
selves disappointed. By the tidings which the India mail 
has just brought, we learn that the Sikhs are as strong as 
ever, with an army of upwards of 60,000 men; not merely 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, but possessing and keeping 
up a bridge, before the entrance to which on our side of the 
river they have thrown up a fortification. This, as well as 
their hardihood, corroborates the general rumor that there 
are European officers as well as artillery men among them. 

In addition to the army opposite Feroz pore, and mena- 
cing it as well as Sir Henry Hardinge’s scanty force, an 
other Sikh army or division, estimated at upwards of 30,000, 
and a formidable force of artillery, had boldly crossed the 
river within sight of Loodianah, and encamped.” 

The affairs in India are in the most disastrous condition 
for England. The Sikhs appear to be too powerful for the 
British, and it is confidently asserted that the great battle 
which was fought in January, between 70,000 Sikhs and 
30,000 British and native troops, resulted in the defeat of 
the latter. 

It is undeniable that the Sikhs are a brave enemy, whom 
the discipline they have learned from European officers 
renders far more formidable than the other inhabitants of 
India. The necessity of the most strenuous efforts to sub- 
due the troops and the fanatics of Lahore is evident. 

The military depots throughout England were very ac- 
tive. It is said that large reinforcements are immediately 
to be sent to India. 


Poland.—The accounts from Warsaw continue to be of a 
deplorable character. The failure of the last harvest is now 
found to have been greater than was at first believed, and 
fodder is as scarce as human food. ‘The distress in the 
Augustowo goverment is become so great that the admin- 
istration of Warsaw has seen fit to prohibit the exportation 
of rye, barley, flour, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, hay and 
straw, to Prussia, Cracow and the Austrian States; but on 
the contrary, to admit provisions free of all duty from those 
countries. In addition to other causes of dearness and 
scarcity, the warlike state of Warsaw is described as in- 
creasing the evil. 


Almost daily divisions of troops, arriv- 


ling from the interior of Russia, make new demands on the 


small stores laid up in the magazines. Whether these mili- 
tary movements are called forth solely by the state of affairs 
in Posen may be doubted: reports are at all events very 
current of insurrectionary movements, with which Russia 
is nearly concerned, and Kiojawien and Lithuania are 
named as two of the districts in which the populace has ac- 
tually risen against the government authorities. 

Preparation for War.—The following paragraph is copied 
from the Halifax Recorder of the 28th ult.—* The Lieut. 
Governor and garrison have been apprised that the Home 
Government has despatched twenty thousand muskets, wit! 
percussion locks, for the militia of Nova Scotia and the 
adjacent colonies.” 

Late from Africa —The British sehr. Ida, from Sierra 
Leone, February 22nd, arrived at New York on the 13th 
inst. 

The Legislature of Liberia have passed an Act in refe- 
rence to the re-capture d slaves constitut ug the cargo of the 
Pons, providing that all re-captured Africans landed in the 
Colony by American cruizers, be apprenticed out to colo. 
nists: in the case of males, if under fourteen, till twenty- 
one years of age; if over fourteen, for seven years; females, 
if under eleven, till eighteen; if over eleven, tor seven years. 

It provides for no compensation yond their support; 
but creates a board in each county, to consist of three judi- 
cions men, to be styled Superintendents of Recaptured 
Africans, whose duty it shall be, by legal interposition, to 
prevent the apprentices from being insufficiently fed or 
clothed, over-worked, or otherwise maltreated. ‘The Act 
also provides that the apprentices thus created shall have 
at least “one month’s tuition” every year 

In justification of this measure, it is alleged that, in point 
of reason, these persons, of whatever age, are mere children, 
who, to the waywardness of youth join the astuteness of 
the wily barbarian. 

They know full well the difference between landing in 
Liberia and landing in Cuba, and appreciate it rather too 
highly. ‘They do not need to be told they are free. On 
the contrary, their vagrant propensities require to be check 
ed and restrained within proper bounds. 

If permitted to roam at large in the forest, to select their 
own places of abode, to choose their own time to eat, sleep, 
dance and work, their idleness and licentiousness will soon 


render them a burden and pest to the Colony. It is thus 


maintained that the regulations which apprentice them are 
both salutary to them and beneficial to the colonists. 
N. Y. Jour. Com, 
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petence. ‘* Health of body is above all riches, we will overrun her kingdoms, and then we will 








Delivered at the Annual Exhibition of the N. Y.State Agri. and a strong body above infinite wealth.” And wage war upon Africa; and when we have con- 


cultural Society, at Utica, September 18th, 1845; by Hon. 

Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New York 
State Agricultural Society: 

If there were any spot that would of itself in- 
spire a man with eloquence on the subject of ag- 
riculture, it is the one we now occupy. We stand 
in the centre of the agricultural district of the great 
In full view the lovely valley 
of the Mohawk, famous in history and celebrated 
in song, stretches away to the distance, 
us, by thousands and tens of thousands, stand the 
men who have felled its forests and ‘caused it to 
Around us are the proofs 
of the skill and intelligence that have characterized 
Beneath us is the soil from whose 
maternal bosom we draw our subsistence. 
us is the canopy of heaven that stretches equally 


state of the Union. 


blossom like the rose. 


their labors. 


over all. 


We stand in the great temple dedicated to agri- 
culture—a temple, at the raising of whose columns 
the ‘morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy’’—a temple, not made with 
hands, eternal as the heavens. 

But, alas! Mr. President, the age of inspiration 
is passed, and I never felt a stronger desire to ask 
the kind consideration of an audience, than when, 
under rather unusual circumstances, I now rise 1o 
address you. ‘Ihe exhibitions of agricultural skill 
and agricultural success, which we have witnessed 
on this occasion, have impressed the truth most 
deeply upon my mind, that it was hardly worth 
while for the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty to send all the way to Boston, to get me to in- 
struct the New York farmers in the management 
If L had indulged any hopes that 
the agricultural knowledge conveyed in this ad- 
dress would cause two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before, those hopes are dis- 
sipated. And to prevent any disappointment, I 
would assure the audience, that as to flocks and 
dairies, the raising of cattle and the cultivation of 
corn, they must go on in the old fashioned way, 
for anything I have to say to the contrary. 
there are other subjects of interest connected with 
agriculture, and no one can look around upon this 
assembly without feeling that the farmer is of 
more importanee than his farm; and the results 
of the occupation on his character, than any of its 
more material products. 

The relative position of the American farmer 
possesses a deep interest to individuals and the 
To individuals, as it may decide 
the wavering as to the course they should pursue, 
or render them contented with the one they have 
adopted; to the public, for everything that tends 
to elevate the agricultural class, is of the first im- 
portance to the state. 

What, then, is the position of the American 
farmer when compared with that of the merchant, 
the politician, the lawyer? 
with his lot for himself and his children? 
should he leave his occupation and adopt some 
other? Like every other position, that of the far- 
mer has its dark side as well as its bright one.— 
And to decide on its comparative advantages, we 
must inquire what is the object of man’s existence, 
and how shall he attain the end of his being? 

To these questions, history and revelation, the 
world around and the spirit within us, answer, 
that the object of man’s existence is happiness.— 
Happiness here, and happiness for ever. 
the condition of that happiness is the diligent and 
proper exercise of his affections and his faculties. 


of their farms. 


community. 


c 


happiness? 


Should he be content 


f this be the case, does the situation of an Amer- 
jean farmer offer a fair opportunity of insuring this 

To be happy is the object of life, and all that 
the world can give towards it, is health and com- 


where is health to be found? There is no need quered all, we will sit down quietly and enjoy 
of an audible answer. Look around. Bright eyes ourselves.” ‘And why,” replied his minister 
and blooming cheeks, as well as strong arms and ‘“‘should we not sit down and enjoy ourselves 
untiring strength, tell us that earth’s first bless- without taking all this trouble?” And why may 


ing is bestowed upon those who labor upon her not you, it may be said to many an aspirant after 
bosom. , 


wealth, enjoy in reality all you seek, in your pre- 
But health is often undervalued by its posses- sent condition? 


sor, or only appreciated when fost. Wealth, the ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,”’ was the 
more obvious and immediate reward of labor, is prayer of one of the sages of antiquity. And Lord 
the chief pursuit of the active. And here the far- Baeon, the wisest man of modern times, says 
mer thinks he has a right to complain. The mer- **Seek not proud riches, but rather such as thou 
chant will sometimes make more in a year than mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
he can in a lifetime; and it is not wonderful that fully, and leave contentedly.”” And can there be 
he sometimes asks, would it not be better to leave a truer description of a farmer’s fortune? 
small rewards, though regular and certain, for the is no greater independence than that possessed 
chance of obtaining greater? ‘To decide this ques- by a contented, forehanded farmer. 
tion, we must ask, What is the price he pays? master,”’ said a Roman general, to the ambassa- 
W hat is the reward he obtains? 


‘There 
‘Tell your 


! ! dor of the king of Persia, who came to bribe him 
What is the price he pays? ‘To say nothing with great wealth, and found him washing the 


of his moral exposures, in the great majority of vegetables that were to constitute his dinner with 
cases, health of body and serenity of mind. Fol- his own hands, “tell your master that all the gold 
low such a one into the crowded streets, or the in Persia can never bribe the man who can con- 
close workshop. His strength for a time sustains tentedly live upon turnips.” 

him, but confinement and bad air soon deprive And the answer was as true in philosophy as it 
him of his healthful energy, and disease and pre- was elevated in patriotism. 
mature decay become too often his portion. But must limit his desires. And when he has suffi- 
supposing health can be preserved, where is his cient for his needs, should remember that the 
serenity of mind? temptations and perplexities incident to overgrown 


To be happy, man 


I'he risks attendant on rapid accumulation are wealth, more than counterbalance its seeming ad- 


always in proportion to the chances of suecess.— vantages. Health of body and competence of es- 
The farmer sows his seed, and has no doubt but tate are all the requisites for organic happiness 
that the harvest will repay him. But he who that the world can bestow. And to say.that ag- 
embarks in speculations that promise sudden and ricultural pursuits are eminently calculated to in- 
great wealth, knows that he may be “‘sowing the sure these, is ouly to reiterate the language of past 
wind, to reap the whirlwind.”” And the constant ages, and to repeat the testimony of our own. If 
fear of such a result embitters his days and ren- you leave such pursuits, the hazard increases as 
ders his nights restless. And if attained, success the profit augments. ‘The amount of the pre- 
gives but little satisfaction. ‘The higher the rise, mium is always proportioned to the greatness of 
the wider the horizon; the greater the accumula- the risk, : 


tion, the more exorbitant the desire. And thisis But health and the conveniences of life are not 
not the extent of the evil. A total want of inde- all that a man requires to make him happy. He 
pendence is too often the result. Few men in desires to be useful, he wishes to be esteemed. 


our community have those resources that will en- And what profession can boast of a higher claim 


able them to carry on extensive operations on to utility than that of the farmer? The greater 
their own means. Almost all depend upon bor- part of mankind must be agriculturists, and on 
rowing, and “the borrower is a servant unto the their character the well-being of every state must 
lender.” But even if success should be the por- depend. Our free institutions are valued, but how 
tion of the aspirant for riches, when is he to attain shall they be preserved? By the virtue of the 
to it? Does it come forward to meet him? Years people. History gives no other answer. No 
of anxiety may be repaid by wealth; but how sel- truth is more clearly emblazoned on her pages 
dom is this the ease. More than ninety in every than that if a nation would be free, her people 
hundred, even in regular mercantile pursuits, fail. must be intelligently virtuous. And here the ag- 
There are but few capital prizes in this lottery. ricultural class becomes of the first importance to 
The name of the fortunate holder may be seen at the state. ‘The influence of a virtuous yeomanry 
every corner, but where are the ninety and nine on her character, like that of the air on the indi- 
who draw blanks? And if attained, how uncertain vidual, is seen in the strength of those who are 
is its possession! Wealth “gotten by vanity,” (by unconscious of its presence. 

which, I suppose, Solomon meant speculation,) But they have still a further power. If, ‘when 
“shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by la- the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice,” 
bor shall increase,” is a doctrine as true now as they, who by their numbers hold the gift of of- 
when first delivered; and is one which the expe- fice, have an influence second to none in the re- 
rience of every age tends to corroborate. publie. 

And, after all, what is the advantage of great The political influence of the agricultural class, 
wealth, or, what is great wealth itself? It exists is an important but a dangerous topic, before an 
only in comparison. ‘‘A man is as well off,” said audience like the present, as particular applica- 
the great capitalist of the United States, ‘“‘who is tions may be made of general observations. ‘To 
worth half a million of dollars, as he would be if prevent such a consequence, I would illustrate 
he were rich.””’ And one of the satirical papers my meaning by reference to the oldest political 
of the day tells us, that when Baron Rothschild, disquisition in existence, which is remarkable as 
the Jewish banker, read that the income of Louis showing the similarity of political aspirants in all 
Phillippe was only fifty dollars a minute, his eyes ages; and which, as it was written two thousand 
filled with tears; for he was not aware of the ex- years before the discovery of this continent, can 
istence of such destitution, After the comforts of hardly be supposed to refer either to the advocates 
life are supplied, wealth becomes merely an im- of ‘Texas or the tariff. 
aginary advantage, and its possession does not It is more than three thousand years since Jo- 
confer any material for happiness, which an in-|tham called to the men of Shechem, to listen to a 
dustrious and forehanded farmer does not possess.| parable: ‘““The trees of the forest went out to 
‘We will conquer all Italy,” said Pyrrhus, to his|choose a king over them; and they said unto the 
prime-minister, ‘tand then we will pass into Asia;jolive tree, reign thou over us.” The answer 
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shows who was meant by the ta Should | box sealinet the trust committed to them, they 
leave my fatness wherewith by me Pi honour may learn, too Jate, that they have sold their 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the country’s birthright; and when they would recall 
trees?”’? It was the answer of a religious and con- the blessing of their fathers, they may find there 
scientious man, who feared that public station is no place for repentance, though they seek it 
would not be favorable to the virtues which were diligently and with tears. 
the objects of his life. But perhaps it will be said that the agricultural 
‘‘And the trees said to the fig tree, come thou class, though collectively powerful, are individu- 
and reign over us; and the fig tree answered, ally of small comparative importance. ‘Together 
Should I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, they may be likened to the ocean, that supports a 
and go to be promoted over the trees?”’ Could a nation’s mavy and tosses it from its bosom, with 
better personification have been found of a close, as much ease as it wafts a feather. Still the indi- 
calculating man, who looked out for the main/vidual is but a drop, resembling others so nearly 
chance, and took special care of number one? It/as to attract neither notice nor admiration. But 
was his own sweetness and good fruit that in- this is not peculiar to this class. It applies equal- 
fluenced his decision. ‘The emoluments of office, ly to all. Few, from the very definition, can be 
such a one knew, were small and precarious; and distinguished. 
as for honors, he would not give a fig for the, But of all the professions, it appears to me that 
whole of them. the farmers are the last who ought to complain 
“Then said the trees to the vine, come thou that, as a class, they do not receive a full propor- 
and reign over us.””. The vine was one of your tion of the honors of the republic. Our chief ma- 
popular fellows, who can take hold of anything gistrates have differed in many points, but they 
to help himself up; who is always on the fence, have generally agreed in this; that before, and in 
when nothing higher offers, and who, too pliant many cases after the election, they have been far- 
to stand alone, will run well if properly support-/mers. ‘There was the farmer of Mount Vernon, 
ed. But his vocation was ‘‘to cheer the hearts of'and the farmer of Monticello; the farmer of the 
gods and men,” and as office-holding and popu-| North Bend, and the farmer of the Hermitage; 
larity did not agree very well together, he declin-|the farmer of ‘Tennessee, and the farmer of Ash- 
ed the honor. land; the farmer of Lindenwald, and the farmer 
‘Then said all the trees to the bramble, come of Marshfield. So that it well may be urged, that 
thou and reign over us.”” There were two rea- though all the farmers cannot be presidents, all 
sons why this call alone was unanimous. He the presidents must be farmers. 
had nothing particular to do, and he kept himself But besides this, there are in agricultural life 
perpetually oa the public. He had nothing par- great opportunities of individual usefulness. ‘The 
ticulor to do. he had neither wine nor oil, beauty effects of example and precept extend farther than 
nor sweets lo mnaain him. -He was a fit re-,-we can imagine. When you throw wheat into 
presentative of a class who then existed. Nobody the ground, you know what will be the product; 
could tell what they were made for, and nobody|but when you exemplify or inculeate a moral 
could divine what they followed for a living. But truth, eternity alone can develope the extent of 
vet the bramble was not one to be forgotten. He the blessing. 
was always before the public. He planted him-| About a hundred years ago, there lived in Bos- 
self by the way-side, and caught hold of every- ton a tallow- chandler. He was too ignorant to 
body that passed; there was no getting along for give and too poor to pay for his children’s in- 
the bramble; and it may be that they. made him struction, but he was a wise and an honest man; 
king, on the same principle that young ladies and there was one book, upon whose precepts he 
sometimes marry an importunate lover—to get relied, as being able to instruct his children how 
rid of him. And how did the bramble receive to live prosperously in this world, as we!l as to 
his nomination? Did he distrust his powers or prepare them for another. We are told that he 
decline the office? Oh no! He was up fur every- daily repeated to them this proverb: ‘‘Seest thou 
thing and up to everything. He could not boast/a man diligent in bis business? He shall stand 
much of himself, so he strove to magnify his of-}before kings.”” In process of time this tallow- 
fice. “And the bramble said, if, in truth, ye chandler died, and was forgotten. But the good 
anoint me king over you, then come and put your|seed had fallen upon good ground. One of his 
trust in my shadow; if not, then let a fire come little boys obeyed his father’s instruction; he was 
out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Le-'diligent in his business, and he did stand before 








banon.”’ kings, the first vepresentative of his native land! 
Such was the opinion of Jotham, three thou- He lived as a philosopher, to snatch the lightning 
sand years ago, on the probable feelings and con- from heaven; as a statesman, to wrest the sceptre 


duct of rulers, who were placed in authority with- from tyrants. And when he died, he confessed 
out the requisites for office. He believe xd that a that it was the moral teachings of his father, add- 
fire would go out of the bramble to destroy the ed to the little learning he picked up in a town 
noblest and most elevated in the land. By the|school at Boston, to which he owed his success, 
bramble he meant Abimelech, who was elected his happiness, and his reputation. He did what 
king of Shechem, because his mother was a na-|he could to testify how sensible he was of these 
tive of the city. His course was as Jotham had obligations. He bequeathed liberally to his na- 
foretold; a fire did go out of the bramble. He tive city, the means of inducing the young to im- 
slew three score and ten men of his brethren on prove their advantages, and to enable the industri- 
one stone. And as for Shechem, he took occasion ous to sueceed in their callings. And he erected 
of their revolt, and put every man, woman and a monument over his father, to tell his virtues to 
child to the sword, burned the city with fire, sow- another age. But the glory of the father was in 
ed it with salt, and left a warning to future ages, the child. His son’s character was his noblest 
of the danger of putting, through folly or affection, monument. ‘The examples that son set, of indus- 
improper men into office. try, perseverance and economy, have excited and 

If now, as formerly, the prosperity of the state are exciting many to imitate them. And thov- 
is so intimately connected with the character of sands, yet unborn, may owe their success and 
the rulers, how great is the power, and how evi- happiness to the manner in which a text was en- 
dent the duty of a class of men, who, removed forced, by a poor tallow-chandler, upon Benjamin 
from the immediate struggle, hold, by their num- Franklin. 


bers, the gift of office. If they are faithful, our But, being useful and profitable to others, is 


republic will have a stability that no one before it not the only advantage of a farmer's life. He! 
has possesssed. 


If, doubting their importance, who is wise may be profitable to himself. In the 
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most busy 
} 


agricultural life, there are hours that 
can be devoted to intellectual improvement. And 
| confess, in my ideal of the American farmer, 
much more is included than the regular system- 
atic performance of the routine of ploughing and 
sowing, reaping and gathering into barns. 

I cannot satisfy my imagination with the hard- 
working man, who, after toiling through the day, 
has no thought at its close, but to satisfy his ani- 
mal nature and to sleep. No, the man who ean- 
not find some time for the cultivation of his intel- 
lect, is in a wrong position; and does not improve 
as he might the situation in which he is placed. 
This it is, that spiritualizes his labor and raises 
him above the brute that labors for him. I do not 
expect him to be learned on subjects for which he 
has no occasion; but if he enjoys the priceless 
boon of health, let him know something of that 
most wonderful instrument, his own body,—that 
if that “harp of a thousand strings’ should fail, 
he may with some intelligence repair the evil.— 
Let him know some thing of the physiology of the 
vegetable world: and every blade of grass and ear 
of corn will speak to him of the benevolence and 
skill of the Great C ontriver. Let him not enjoy 
the sunshine without some knowledge of the laws 
of light, or see his field drinking in the dew with- 
out understanding its adaptation to the purposes 
of nutrition. lt 13 in the power of every man to 
reserve some portion of his time for these pursuits; 
and he will find that every addition to his stock 
of knowledge will make lis walks the pleasanter, 
the flowers the sweeter, and everything more full 
of interest and meaning. 

But there is something superior to intellectual 
pleasure; and can a sphere be better adapted to a 
progress in the moral qualities than the one he 


occupies? Every situation must be a scene of 
trial. Yet different states have different tempta- 
tions. ‘The difficulty of entering the narrow path, 


is not, in every case, likened to the passing of a 
camel through a needle’s eye. Agricultural life 
has few temptations—no risks are run in its pur- 
suit—no deception is used in its progress—no 
concealment is required for its success—it is open, 
manly, straight-forward. It depends on no one’s 
favor; it resis on no one’s promise, excepting His, 
who has that ‘*‘whiie the world endureth, 
seed time and harvest, summer and winter, shall 
not cease.”” And while free from temptation, such 
a life gives ample scope for the exercise of all those 
duties that elevate man, while benefiting his race. 
it is not require »d of m: ny men in a generation, to 
do some great thing for themselves or for their 
country. It is the litthe everyeday duties and ha- 
bits that mark the character. I: was not in the 
shouts of multitudes, that the old patriarchal far- 
mer delighted. But it was “when the eye saw 
him, then it blessed him; and when the ear heard 
him, then it bore witness of 


said, 


him.”” ‘The oppor- 
tunities of exercising the elevated virtues are ever 
present to the independent farmer. Like the pa- 
triarchs of old, he stands at the head of his family. 
Like them, he should rule his household after 
him,—instructing, consoling, supporting. 

Aud there are others dependent upon him, who 
owe their comfort and well-being to his care; and 
whose dependence may be the means of awaken- 
ing sentiments, that even religion has not over- 
looked. When the great law-giver of the Jews 
led them from the house of bondage, and by Di- 
vine command established them as an agricultural 
people, his laws recognized the advantages of such 
a life for the formation of character. ‘Io remem- 
ber and love the Giver, and rejoice before Him, 
in the spring-time and in the harvest, on the an- 
niversary of their deliverance and on festal days, 
was the first and great commandment, and the se- 
cond was like unto it. Love and kindness to the 
‘neighbour, to the stranger, to the widow, to the 
fatherless, were enjoined as congenial duties.— 














































































But the Uitections stomniod not hems, The brute| 
creation of every kind shared in his remembrance. 
The Sabbath was to be observed, ‘* that thy ox 
and thy ass may rest.” And when the harvest 
was gathered in, the mute and patient laborer 

was not to be forgotten: he should share the 
grain for which he had toiled, and the command, 
‘thou shalt not muzzle thy ox when he treadeth 
out the corn,”’ secured to him at least a portion. 

But freedom from many temptations, and op- 
portunities of exercising the virtues, are not the 
only facilities that an agricultural life offers for the 
formation of an elevated character. ‘The scenes 
that surround it, the unceasing regularity of cold 
and heat, summer and winter, seed-time and _ har- 
vest, cannot but lead the observing mind up to 
their Author. In no crowded workshop his time 
is spent. ‘The broad fields and the high moun- 
tains, and the running streams, diffuse health and 
cheerfulness around. No smoky lamp sheds a 
doubtful glimmer over his task; the glorious sun 
sends his rays for millions of miles to warm, and 
enlighten, and gladden his path. The religious 
sentiment is nowhere so naturally developed 
among rural scenery. How great is the charm 
that agricultural allusions throw over sacred poe- 
try! It was a youth spent in rural scenes, that 
enabled the sweet singer of Israel to touch a chord 
responsive to every human heart. 

The voice of the son of Jesse is always sweet, 
but how different its tones from the various situa- 
uons of his eventful life. The shepherd-boy, 
keeping his father’s sheep, is filled with adoration 
as he gazes on the majestic scene above, and ex- 
claims, *“*what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
Or, rapt.with love at the care of the Creator, re- 
minding him of that which he himself exercised 
towards the objects of his charge, he bursts out, 
“the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.”— 
His voice, too, comes to us from the palace and 
the camp; from the statesman and the warrior; 
but in a tone how altered. ‘The innocence and 
faith of the shepherd-boy, have not preserved him 
in more trying scenes. ‘The wailing of the adul- 
terer and the murderer; the prayer for deliverance 
from blood and guiltiness; the remorse, the dis- 
pair of conscience, are there. And well may he 
exclaim, as he looks back upon his early days 
and his later career, “Oh! had I wings like a 
dove, then would I fly away and be at rest.” 

But some one, smarting under ills that are com- 
mon to every lot, may say, in description, a far- 
i mer’s life may be poetic and delightful; but we 

want to be rich; We want to be powerful; 
want to look down upon others. ‘That is happi- 
ness; that is the usefulness to which we aspire. 
I am ambitious, and avaricious and envious. I 
. have no scope here: I can never be happy as a 
farmer. And in what position can you be happy? 
Where do these feelings produce aught but mise- 
ry? An ambitious, avaricious, envious farmer, 
cannot be happy on his farm, for it is a law of 
man’s nature that no outward situation shall sa- 
tisfy a disordered mind. And of agricultural pur- 
suits no more ean be said than is alleged of godli- 
ness by the apostle, ‘with contentment, it is great 


° ” 
gain. 

What, then, is the conclusion of this whole 
matter? The agricultural life is one eminently 


ealculated for human happiness and human virtue. 
But let no other calling or pursuit of honest in- 
dustry be despised or envied. 
unto another, ** 1 have no need of thee;’? and to 
“a ery one there are compensations made that ren- 
ler all, in a great degree, satisfied with their lot. 
aus vy not the wealth of the merchant; it has been 
hv anxieties that you never knew, and is 
so frail a tenure as to deprive its posses- 
sor of pertect security and perfect peace. While 
your slumers have been sound, his have been 
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1S virtue. 


One cannot say, 





disturbed by dalecliting ahidabiin, by fearful anti- 


cipations, by uncertainty of results. ‘Phe reward 
of your labor is sure. He feels that an hour may 
strip him of his possessions, and torn him and his 
family on the world in debt and penury. 

Envy not the learning of the student. ‘The 
hue on his cheek testifies of the vigils by which 
it has been attained. He has grown pale over 
the midnight lamp. He has been shut up from 
the prospect of nature, while sound sleep and re- 
lreshing breezes have been your portion and your 
health. 


Envy not the successful statesman. His name 
may be in every one’s mouth. His reputation 
may be the property of his country; but envy 


and detraction have marked him. His plans are 
thwarted, his principles attacked, his ends mis- 
represented. And if he attain to the highest sta- 
tion, it is to feel that his power only enables him 
to make one ungrateful, and hundreds his enemies, 
for every favor he can bestow. 

Envy no one. The situation of an independent 
farmer stands among the first, for happiness and 
It is the one to which statesmen and war- 
riors have retired, to find, in the contemplation of 
the works of nature, that serenity which more 
conspicuous situations could not impart. It is the 
situation in which God placed his peculiar people 
in the land of Judea, and to whieh all the laws 
and institutions of this great law-giver had imme- 
diate reference. And, when in fulness of time, 
the privileges of the chosen seed were to be ex- 
tended to all his children, it was to shepherds, 
abiding in the field, that the glad tidings of great 
joy were first announced. Health of body, se- 
renity of mind, and competence of estate, wait 
upon this honorable calling; and in giving these, 
it gives all that the present life can bestow, while 
it opens, through its influence, the path to heaven. 











UNIONVILLE BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. 


To Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 

Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. The location 
is quiet and retired, and yct in a very prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem-, 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
»| te use of the Library without charge; other Books and| 
€ Stationery will be furnished at the usual prices. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 

Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 

CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 


4mo 18S—3m.* 


SCHOOL 


1th mo. 6th. 


REFERENCES: 


Unionville, 


Dillwyn Parrish, 

‘Thos, L. Bonsall, 

Joseph Maxfield, 
Philatelphia, Pa. | 


FE. Hillis, 
Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 





¢ HOICE 


F ‘AMILY FL OU R. 


\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at| 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and | 
Unbolted Wheut Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, | 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &e. 


CALEB CLOTEIER. | 


WEEKLY INTEL LIGENCER. 


“We find the idiowing peneageelital in the Mar- 
tinsburg, Va. Gazette: 


Cucumber Bugs.—1 have always been suc- 
cessful in protecting my cucumbers from the 
striped bug by making little balls of clay, dipping 
them in spirits of turpentine, and setting one in 
every hill; (though by the way my “* hills’’ are al- 
ways hollowed, or at least plains;) or more expe- 
ditiously by dropping a little of the essential oil 
about the plants. In the latter case, care must be 
taken not to let any of the oil come into contact 
with the young cucumbers, as they will be in- 
evitably destroyed by it. So long as the odor of 
the turpentine is perceptible, the plants are secure 
from insect depredation. When the quantity of 
the spirits of turpentine used, has been too small, 
and the hot weather has dissipated it, I have once 
or twice dipped the balls the second time. 


-~2eer 


Mutton.—We mean to repeat at least a thou- 
sand times, or till what we say has some effect 
upon our countrymen, that a pound of lean, ten- 
der, juicy mutton can be raised for half the cost 
of the same quantity of fat pork; that it is infinite- 
ly healthier food, especially in the summer sea- 
son; is more agreeable to the palate when one gets 
accustomed to it; and that those who eat it become 
more muscular, and do more work with greater 
ease to themselves than those who eat fat pork. 
We know of nothing more delicate than smoked 
mutton hams of Southdown breed of sheep—ven- 
ison itself is not superior, Sheep can be kept in 
fine growing order, where other domestic animals 
will searcely exist; and thousands of acres in the 
state, under an enlightened system of sheep hus- 
bandry, may be made to pay a good interest, 
where now they are nearly dead property in the 
hands of their present owners.—.2merican Agri- 
cullurist. 





ICE CREAMS. 
PIE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. 
| BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE Ice 
Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF FRESH 
FRUIT, may be had at this establishment alone. 
S. P. McBURNEY, 
89 North Sixth St. below Race. 


STRAW- 


4mo. 18—3t. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 
Positively Selling Of. 





\HE Subscriber wishing to remove to the country, is 
1 selling off his Stock of Dry Goods at Reduced Prices, 
so as to enable him to close his business in as short a time 
as possible. ‘The Stock comprises a handsome assortment 
of desirable Fancy, Staple and Furnishing Goods, which 
have been principally purchased at the lowest auction prices, 
and much lower than the cost of importation. 
> An inducement is offered to persons purchasing for 
family use, or to wholesale dealers. Country Merchants 
and others are invited to call and examine for thernselves. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 


4mo. 4—3t. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
yj MMOR KIMBER, Jr. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
‘4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 


chants? Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest fashionable style. The quality, color, 
shape and general taste, will be found quite equal to any 
other in the city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 


|to $4,50. 


I. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 


| manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 


experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 


7OHN RICHARDS, Rook and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Strect, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of| Plain and Fancy Job Printing executed with neatness and 


charge, in any part of the city or districts. 


4mo. 4—1f. | despatch, on the most reasonable terms. 














i 


